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SPRING, FINALLY? 


We think so, for there are days bordering on 70-degree temperatures. And sup- 
posedly everyone is breathing a big sigh of relief, grateful that a miserable 
winter is in the past. Did you ever stop to think that when you are grateful 
for that aforesaid favor, you are also grateful that another half year of your 
life has slipped by you? So instead of sputtering at the weather, you should 
have been getting the most possible enjoyment out of that half year, and not 
spent the time wishing part of your life away. So much for philesophy: It 
really was a most unpleasant winter as everyone has to agree, but it had its 
pleasures, like a nice, warm stove to sit by in the evenings, being snowed in 
with time to do some elaborate baking, and during the bitterest cold, a snow- 
cover to protect the gardens. Then the snew disappeared, and later on, back 
came another cold wave which spelled death for a great many perennials that — 
no longer were protected by that snow. What fate decreed that the weeds sur- 
vive? Now we can go out and pull out all those deceased plants and hepe to 
find replacements. Your editor is firmly convinced that a gardener is a type 
of masochist. Why else would one willingly subject one's self te aching backs 
and muscles strained from toe much stooping, bending and digging? Tie answer — 
is simple - anticipatiom of the joy and beauty that teased bring. So here 

we go again: | 


ONE OF WINTER'S SIDE-EFFECTS 


For some reason, this winter preduced a very heavy correspondence connected 
with genealogicel problems, more than the secretary has seen in her over 20+ 
year tenure. And for quite a while, no legical explanation presented itself. 
Then suddenly light dawned. A great deal ef the correspondence had origina- 
ted in the middle west, which had a winter that broke all records, and it was 
prebably much too cold for the writers to get eut and do any searching for 
themselves, so they sat in their own homes and wrote letters. It would be | 
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interesting to know if other genealogical Libraries had had the same floods 
of inquiries. 


QUEEN VICTORIA'S CROWN 


This was made by Messrs. Rundell & Bridge in 1838 with jewels taken from old 
crowns, and others furnished by command of her majesty. It consists of dia- 
monds, pearls, rubies, sapphires and emeralds, set in silver and gold; it has — 
a crimson velvet cap with ermine border, and is lined with white silk. Its 
gross weight is 39 ounces 5 pennyweights troy. The lower part of the band 
above the ermine border consists of a row of 112 pearls, between which, in 
frent of the crown, is a large sapphire (partly drilled) purchased for the 
crown by his Majesty King George IV. At the back is a sapphire of smaller 
size, and 6 other sapphires (3 on each side) between which are 8 emeralds. 
Above and below the 7 sapphires are 14 diamonds, and around the 8 emeralde 
127 diamonds. Between the emeralds and the sapphires are 16 trefoil erna- 
ments, containing 160 diamonds. Above the band are 8 sapphires surmounted 
by 8 diamonds, between which are 8 festoons consisting of 148 diamonds. In 
the front of the crown, and in the center ef a diamond Maltese cress, is the 
famous ruby said to have been given to Edward, Prince of Wales, son of Edward 
the Third, called the Black Prince, by Den Pedro, king of Castile, after the 
battle of Najera, near Vittoria, A.D. 1367. The ruby was worn in the helmet 
of Henry the Fifth at the battle of Agincourt, A.D. 1415. It is pierced quite 
threugh, after the English custom, the upper part of the piercing being filled 
with a small ruby. 


Around this ruby, in order to form the cross, are 75 brilliant diamonds. Three 
ether Maltese crosses, forming the two sides and back of the crown, have eme- 
rald centers, and contain respectively 112, 124 and 130 brillinat diamonds. 
Between the four Maltese crosses are four ornaments in the form of the French 
fleur-de-lis, with 4 rubies in the centres, and surrounded by rose diamonds, 
containing respectively 35, 86, and 87 rose diamends. From the Maltese cros- 
ses issue four imperial arches composed of eak leaves and acorns; the leaves 
contain 728 rose, table and brilliant diamonds; 32 pearls from the acorns, set 
in caps containing 54 rose diamonds and one table diamond. The total number 
of diamonds in the arches and acorns is 108 brilliants, 116 table and 559 rose 
diamonds. From the upper part of the arches are suspended four large pendant 
pear-shaped pearls with rose diamond caps, containing 12 rose diamonds, and 
stems containing 24 very small rose diamonds. Above the arch stands the 
mound, containing in the lower hemisphere 304 brilliants, and in the upper 
224 brilliants, the zone arc being composed of 33 rose diamonds. The cross 
on the summit has a rose-cut sapphire in the center surrounded by 4 large 
brilliants and 108 smaller brilliants. 


(Editor: hardly costume jewelry) from Connecticut Gazette, Mar. 26, 1880. 


ACCESSIONS 


Diary of John C. Darrow, 1872 - Gift of Carol Kimball 


Timebook, 1895-8, with names of people on whose houses the men worked - Gift 
of Carol Kimball. 
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Account book, kept by Harry M. Holmes, 1898-9 ~- Gift of Carol Kimball 

Algae album, collected by Eliza M. French, New London, 1851 - Gift of A. E. 
Potter, Brookings, Ore. | | 

Capt. Nathan Hale, his betrayal, capture & delayed recognition. Typescript - 
Gift of Janet Flliott, Breoklyn, author. 

‘Sermon preached by Robert Hallam, Christmas Day, 1841 - Gift ef Sally Nichols, 
Canaan, N.H. 

Burtch (Burch) Genealogy, Type cript - Gift ef W. Craig Burtch, Ontario. 

Norman Genealogy, by Wm. E. Norman, 1976. - Gift ef anonymous donor. 

Wide iron ring frem Joshua Hall farm, Waterford. 18th century. (Probably re- 
infercement for wagon shaft) - Gift of Robert Bucher 

Structures Directory, 18th century, Waterford - Gift ef Robert Bucher 

Dedication ef Whalemen's Memorial, xerox copy - Gift ef Marjerie Hazard. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE 
Reminiscences ef Sarah Ann Weaver Newcomb. (cont. from Dec.) 


Those were the days of leng sermons, two in the daytime and one in the eve- 
ning, and an occasional nap now and then. Those were golden days for me. Eve- 
ry Sunday morning, Grandpa combed all our heads with a fine-toothed comb. I 
never knew why or the result of the precess. I never knew many of the older 
members of the family - there were ten children, several dying young. Uncle 
Isaac grew to manhood, his health failing, he teok passage in a vessel bound 
to New Orleans, commanded by Capt. James Loomis, but the vessel foundered at 
sea. Nothing was ever heard of it. Uncle Peter came te New London, engaged 
in business, and was later cennected with the First Nat'l Bank. Charles, a 
younger brother, had two tees grown together on each foot - died young. Grand- 
pa Guy died in 1833 at the age of 54. It was thought best to sell the farm 
and Grandma came with Elisha to live in town. In the settlement of the estate, 
the Store, 59 State St., was "set off'' to my mother. Uncle Elisha was sent 
te Suffield Academy. Uncle Peter was his guardian, but his home was with us, 
and Mether eared for him as one of eur boys, so we were brought up tegether. 
He was always full ef mischief to the brim, but managed te escape. We never 
teld en him. In later life, he was asseciated in business with Mr. William 
H.Chapman, where Gale Williams new-occupy. Still later he opened a store in 
Waterbury, made the acquaintance of Mr. and Mrs. Lyman Cale, finally removed 
with them to Torrington, and his home was with them during his life. He was 
successful in business, amassing a handsome fortune and died Sept. 14, 1900, 
aged 78; brought to Cedar Grove Cemetary for burial in the family plot. We 
had bought a lot to which his parents’ bodies were removed from Montville. 

‘Aunt Louisa was the only daughter of the family that I knew, older than Eli- 
sha. She married Mr. William P. Benjatiin and for a turn of years he occupied 
our store, and lived on Pearl St. “he firm was at one time, Benjamin & Cady 
(Martin Cady), Benjamin Cady & King (Walter King). Later Mr. Cady removed 
across the street. After coming in town, Grandma Turner kept house in the 
upper part of the Benjamin house. A niece, Cousin Ann Comstock, daughter of 
Uncle Jonathan, living with.her. She was a favorite in our family. Aunt 
Louisa was fond of riding horseback, and one day as she trotted her horse in- 
to the yard, Grandma, looking down, said "She that liveth in pleasure is dead 
while she liveth.'' This made my aunt very angry, but Grandma had been brought 
up with many Puritanical ideas regarding worldly pleasures. She was a great 
reader of the Bible and read it thraueh eyery year. She was much interested 
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in the Jews and believed they would eventually return to Jerusalem. Aunt Lou- 
isa died in 1844, aged 29 years, leaving three children: William, Mary and Lou- 
ise - the latter a babe of five weeks, and the only one living now. Mr. Benja- 
min married a second time, a widow from Suffield - Charles Benjamin her son. | 

Father sold the house near Green St., and bought one further down on the 
other side near Bant St. It was fine with large rooms. The parlor was papered 
in Oriental style. Tall palms towered to the ceiling, there were elephants and | 
camels, natives in a variety of dress and attitude, long processions, heathen 
temples and gods. There was a long veranda at the back. Beyond this was a 
platform where large hogsheads were placed to catch the rain from the roof. In 
winter they would freeze almost solid, and the boys had to cut ice and melt it | 
for the washing. Often Father and Mother would go to church Sunday evening, 
leaving me in care of the children, and I was directed to see that water was 
made ready for Monday's washing day. Mother would put on the big brass kettle 
and we brought in snow and ice and kept up a big fire to melt it. Emma and I 
slept in a large room over the sitting room. Louisa and Julia in a trundle 
bed, under our bedstead. It was pushed out of sight in the daytime, but drawn 
out at night to give them good breathing room. Grandma came to live with us, 
as she had become very lame from reheumatism and was not able to keep house. 
Cabs had been introduced in the city, and Father proposed that one should be 
called to take her to church. "No, indeed - I will not have all the neighbors 
look out of their windows and say,'There goes old widow Turner to meeting in 
a cab,''' and she could not be persuaded to ride. She was fond of knitting 
and at one time knit herself a beautiful pair of silk stockings. Looking | 
over her drawers one day in her absence, Uncle Elisha thought they would be 
find to dance in, so he took them for his own use. Grandma mourned much over 
the loss. Months later she found them, but full of holes. She at once ace 
cused Uncle Elisha, and I had also to share her displeasure as she said she 
was sure I knew of his taking them, which I could not deny. That they should 
have been danced to pieces was too much for her to bear patiently. 

While Mother did not really approve of novel reading, she did not forbid it 
and I often read to Grandma. There were but few novels: ‘The Scottich Chiefs", 
‘Thaddeus of Warsaw,'' and "The Children of the Abbey" were about all I knew. 
We often shed tears over the woes of poor ‘Amanda Fitz-Allen and Lady Helen 
Mar.'"' Grandma did not like the Irish, but she became so helpless that Mother 
could not entirely care for her. Father would not permit it, so a stout wo- 
man was employed to assist in lifting her. To this Grandma demurred - told 
Mother "she never thought she would have left her poor old mother to the mer- 
cies of the Irish," but there was no other course. She had to submit against 
her will. The class of the Irish sixty years ago were very different from 
those of the present day. Grandma was an aristocrat and felt humiliated by 
their touch. Her coming into the family added to my cares, for she wore caps 
of white blond laces, with full pleated borders. Oh, the patience required 
to pull in place those interminable yards of bordering: but Mother came to 
the rescue in the plaiting them. Julia made a little rhyme and handed it 
over to Grandma one day: 

Widow Turner is my grandmother 

And under her green shawl doth hover. 
Her hands and feet are wery lame, 
Her knees and toes are just the same. 


— 


She wears a cap of finest lace 

And shows beneath a handsome face. 
Her spectacles sit astride her nose 
And on her feet are silken hose. 
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She was a smuff taker and kept a pretty bag of yellow snuff, with a vanilla 
bean to perfume it. Snuff taking was quite common among old people and I knew 
of some old ladies who smoked a pipe. | 

At one time Father and Mother in company with friends, went to New York. 

They engaged passage with Capt. Daniel Latham, who ran a packet to the city. 
They reached New York the third day. The anchor was thrown out at night, as 
it was not safe to navigate in the dark. 

As children we were delighted to have Mother tell us of her early life, and 
often in the winter, when in our flannel nightgowns we sat before the fire war- 

ming our feet before going to bed, she would tell us of her journey to Ohio, 
how they stopped off at farmhouses on the way for the night, and of tending 
the store in Montville when Father came to town for supplies. She would put 
the baby in the scoop for weighing while she waited on a customer, and if she 
could not quite make the change she gave a few pins or needles to make it 
square. Although she often told the story we always listened with new zest. 

On very cold nights she would put hot coals in the warming pan and run it 
through our beds to make it comfortable for us. Oh, the luxury of those nights 
when we would run our feet down and find it warm. 

After leaving the Academy, I went to Mrs. Abby Shepard, mother of Julia, to 
learn to make shirts. She lived in Masonic Str., just below the "Old Ladies 
Home"' with her sister, Mrs. Grely. Mr. Grely was out postmaster. Judge Cleve- 
land, father of William, lived in what is now the Old Ladies Home. He was a 
courtly old gentleman, wearing ruffles of linen cambric in his shirt bosoms 
and at his wrists, made by Mrs.Shepard. | 

And now in my twenty-second year came the second important even and by far 
the longer period of my life - my marriage to Mr. James Newcomb. He was born 
in Derby, Conn., March 6, 1819, the fourth son of Silas Newcomb and Betsey, 
daughter of Simeon and Betty Palmer, latter born in Stonington in 1784. When 
James was but six years old, his father died, leaving his mother with five lit- 
tle children, and small means. His uncle, Célvin Newcomb, and wife, Aunt Ruth 
of Windham, Conn.,having no children, adopted him as their son. He attended 
the village school and was for a time clerk in a Windham store. At sixteen 
years of age, 1835, his uncle, Ira Bliss of New York, took him to the city and 
procured a position for him in the clothing store of Baker Johnson & Co. He 
was to serve for his board and clothes til he was twenty-one years of age (1840). 
Before the time expired the firm failed, and he was without a position. On his 
way home in Windham, he came to New London in 1839 to visit Mrs. Leonard Dart, 
a niece of Aunt Ruth. Here he met Mr. W. P. Benjamin, looking for a clerk. He 
engaged him at a salary of three hundred dollars a year. This was the turning 
point of his life. He made the acquaintance of Miss Caroline M. Noyes, daugh- 
ter of Avery and Mary Noyes and married her on November 6, 1844. She died on 
Feb. 22, 1846, leaving a little boy two weeks old. Uncle Calvin having died 
Dec. 17, 1834, Aunt Ruth came to live with and care for him and his motherless 
baby. I had only known Mr. Newcomb as a clerk in our store, seldom meeting 
him elsewhere. While the Noyes family were among our church people, they were 
older than I and I scarcely knew then. 

On a certain Sunday night as a group of girls stood talking together after 
church, Mr. Newcomb came up, and calling my name, asked for the pleasure of 
seeing me home? I was rather startled as I had not seen him until that moment 
but I took his offered arm. He wore a long, dark blue cloak, and as it was a 
bitter cold night, he threw a corner of it round me for protection. As we 
reached home, I politely asked him in (to my. surprise he assented) and he made 
a call on the family. On leaving, he asked permission to call again - he came, 
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he continued to come, and after an acquaintance of two months he told me of his 
love and asked me to be his wife. It was a serious question requiring much 
thought. With a wife's duties, there was a little child to be loved and cared 
for. With my final consent, and that of my father and mother, we were engaged. 
It was not the custom of parents then as now to announce the engagement of 
their daughters, but frequent allusion to it caused me many painful blushes. 
During the summer I was busy in preparation for the coming wedding. Quilts 
were to be quilted, and other sewing preparatory for housekeeping, and this was 
before the days of sewing machines. I had a comfortable outfit, but there was 
no undue amount of fine lingerie that called for time and patience. My wedding 
dress was of Bark Muslin White, double skirts with broad hems, the upper one 
caught at left side with a broad white satin ribbon. Waist low. neck, with bre- 
tels back and front, trimmed with lace, short sleeves. In order to make my 
skirts spread, I wore five petticoats, the outside one made of New York Mills 
cloth, and five yards around. Also a long lace veil (which two months later 
was worn by Miss Brown at her marriage to my brother Arnold). My friend, Ara- 
bella Stoddard, and her lover Mr. Frank Palmer, then a clerk in our store, atten 
ded us. She was also in white and her hair trimmed with day lily buds. . 
(to be continued) 
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